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veered round to Erasmus and away from the hero
Luther.

But it was Robertson, strange to say, who made
the real impression. His history is a book which I
should find it hard to read to-day, for the style is
singularly unattractive: he has a habit of beginning
every sentence with a past participle which recalls
the methods of Dr. Maclear, though he never accom-
plishes a sentence so classic as that in which the latter
describes Noah's indignation with his son: " deeply
moved by Ham's unfilial conduct, the aged patriarch
broke into prophetic blessings and cursings." But,
with all its defects, Robertson's book opened my eyes
to a new world. Till then I had vaguely imagined
that history was a science completely occupied with
men called George or William or Henry: it was a
revelation to find it dealing with Rudolph of Haps-
burg or Maximilian the Penniless. I felt, to com-
pare small things with great, as Keats did when he
first read in Spenser about " sea-should'ring whales,"
and from that moment mediaeval history laid a spell
upon me to which I owe much of my enjoyment and
no inconsiderable portion of my success in life.

I began to read history for myself, and, to cut the
autobiographical portion of my story as short as
possible, I may say here that when I sat for a history
Fellowship at All Souls I did so without ever having
been taught history by an expert, and entirely on
the strength of my own private reading.

To this, of course, there is a large exception to be